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a) 
ELIZABETH HOOTEN 

It appears from Bowden’s History of Friends 
in America that Elizabeth Hooten was the first 
Female minister in the Society,—“George Fox 
had hitherto been the only one who publicly 


preached our doctrines, she was therefore not} 


only the first of her sex, gut the second indi- 
vidual who appeared i s character in our 
religious Society. The preaching of women at 
this period was not considered singular; several 
were known to be thus engaged among the va- 
rious religious sects then in England. Eliza- 
beth Hooten had not followed her Lord in this 
high vocation, before her sincerity and faithful- 
ness were tested by persecution. In 1651, she 
was imprisoned at Derby, for reproving a 
Priest; in the following year while travelling 
in Yorkshire she was apprehended at Rother- 
ham for addressing the congregation at the 
close of public worship, and taken to York Cas- 


— SY Se Se ere 


with the late King at Winchester. Six weeks) ble himself at all about the Saracen lady, but 
after Stephen’s death, he and his Queen, Elea-'escaped with his servant Richard, who had 
nor, were crowned in the city ; into which beentaken prisoner along with bim, and arrived 
they rode on horseback in great state, side by|in England and forgot her. The Saracen lady, 
side, amidst much shouting and rejoicing, and| who was more loving than the merchant, left 
clashing of music, and strewing of flowers, _{her father’s house in disguise to follow him, 

The reign of King Henry the Second began|and made her way, under many hardships, to 
well. The King had great possessions, and|the sea-shore. The merchant had taught her 
(what with his own rights, and what with those| only two English words (for I suppose he must 
ofhis wife) was lord of one third part of France.| have learnt the Saracen tongue himself, and 
He was a young man of vigor, ability, and res-| made love in that language,) of which London 
olution, and immediately applied himself to re-) was one, and his own name, Gilbert the other. 
move some of the evils which had arisen in the/She went among the ships, saying, “London! 
‘last unhappy reign. He revoked all grants of|London !” over and over again, until the sail- 
land that had been hastily made, on either side,|ors understood that she wanted to find an Eng. 
during the late struggles ; he obliged numbers} lish vessel that would carry her there ; so, they 
of disorderly soldiers to depart from England ;;showed her such a ship, and she paid her pas- 
he reclaimed all the castles belonging to the|sage with some of her jewels, and sailed away. 


‘Crown ; and he forced the wicked nobles to| Well! The merchant wassitting in his count- 


pel down their own castles, to the number of|ing-house in London one day, when he heard 
eleven hnndred, in which such dismal cruel-|a great noise in the street, and presently Rich= 
ties had been inflicted on the people. ard came running in from the warehouse, with 

The King’s brother, Geoffrey, rose aguinst|his eyes wide open and his breath almost gone, 
him in France, while he wasso well employed,|saying ‘‘Master, Master, here is the Saracen 


and rendered it necessary for him to repair to|lady!’’ The merchant thought he was mad ; 


that country; where, after he had subdued/|but he said, “No, master! As I live, the Sar- 
and made a friendly arrangement with his broth-|acen lady is going up and down the city, call- 
et (who did not live long.) his ambition to in-\ing, Gilbert! Gilbert!” Then, he took the 
crease his possessions involved him in war with| merchant by the sleeve, and pointed out at the 


ithe French King, Louis, with «whom he had| window, and there they saw her among the ga- 





tle, where with-her friend Mary Fisher, she was, 
confined for sixteen months. In 1654, whilst 
ona gospel mission in Lincgonshire, she was 
imprisoned for five months at Buckingham for 


been on such friendly terms just before, that|bles and water-spouts of the dark dirty street, 
tothe French King’s infant daughter, then ajin her foreign dress, so forlorn, surrounded by 
baby in the cradle, he had promised one of his|a wandering crowd, and passing slowly along, 





declaring the Truth in a place of public wor- 
ship. In the following year she suffered three 
months imprisonment in the same county “for 
exhorting the people to repentance.’’ She was 
also subjected to other kinds of suffering in 
the course of her early travels in the work of 
the ministy. 

As a gospel minister, she appears to have| 
stood high inthe estimation of her friends ; 
and although far advanced in age when George 
Fox visited the West India Islands and Ameri- 
ca in 1679, she was among those who accom- 
panied him in this capacity. They proceeded! 
fist to Barbadoes, and after laboring there in 
word and doctrine they sailed for Jamaica 
where they arrived in the 11th month. About 
a week after they landed on this Island, Eliza- 
beth Hooten was suddenly taken ill, and on the 
following day she died, being then about sev- 
emty years of age, having been a minister 21 
years. In allusion to her death George Fox 
makes this brief remark. “She departed in 
peace, like a lamb, bearing testimony to the 
‘rath at her departure,” Her call from time to 
tlernity was sudden: but like the wise virgins 
in the parable, she was prepared when the 
midnight cry was heard, to meet the Bride- 
gtoom at ‘his coming, with her lamp trimmed 
ind her light burning, and is now, without doubt, 
Participating the full fruition of everlasting joy. 
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‘CHAPTER FROM A CHILD'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, | 


ILLUSTRATING PRIESTCRAFT. 
Henry Plantagenet, when he was but twen- 
ay years old, quietly succeeded to the throne 

ngland, according to his agreement made 





a 








} 


little sons in marriage, who was a child of five|calling Gilbert! Gilbert! When the mer- 
years old. However, the war came to nothing|chant saw her, and thought of the tenderness 
at last, and the Pope made the two Kings|she had shown him in his captivity, and of her 
friends again. constancy, his heart was moved, and he ran 
Now, the clergy in the troubles of the last}down into the street ; and she saw him coming, 
teign, had gone on very badly indeed. There/and with a great cry fainted in his arms. The 
were all kinds of criminals among them—mur-| were married without loss of time, and Richard 
derers, thieves, and vagabonds—ani the worst|(who was an excellent man) danced with joy 
of the matter was, that the good priests would|the whole day of the wedding; and they all 
not give up the bad ones to justice, when they|lived happy ever afterwards. 
committed crimes, but persisted in sheltering) This merchant and this Saracen lady had 
and defending them. The King, well know-jone son, Thomas & Becket. He it was who 
ing that there could be no peace or rest in Eng-| became the favourite of King Henry the Sec- 





\land while such things lasted, resolved to re-|ond. 


duce the power of the clergy; and, when he| He had risen to be. Chancellor when the 


*}had reigned seven years, found (as he consid-| King thought of making him Archbishop. He 


ered) a good opportunity to do so,in the death|was clever, gay, well-educated, brave ; had 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury. “I will have| fought in several battles in France ; had defeat- 
for the new Archbishop,” thought the King,|ed a French knight in single combat, and 
“a friend in whom [ can trust, who will help| brought his horse away as a token of the victe- 
me to humble these rebellious priests, and to|ry. He lived in a noble palace, he was the 
have them dealt with." So, he resolved to|tutor of the young prince Henry, he was serv- 
make his favourite the new Archbishop; andjed by one hundred and forty knights, his riches 
this favourite was so extraordinary a man, andj were immense. The King once sent him as 
his story is so curious, that [ must tell you all|/his ambassadorto France ; and the French peo- 
about him. ple, beholding in what state he travelled, cried 

Once upona time,a worthy merchant ofjout in the streets, “How splendid must the 
London, named Gilbert & Becket, made a pil-| King of England be, when this is only his Chan- 
grimage to the Holy Land, and was taken pris-|cellor!’’ ‘They had good reason to wonder at 
oner by 4 Saracen lord. This lord, whotreat-|the magnificence of Thomasd Becket, for 
ed him kindly and not like a slave, had one/when he entered a French town, his proces- 
fair daughter, who fell in love with the mer-|sion was headed by two hundred and fifty sing- 
chant, and who told him that she wanted to|ing boys; then came his hounds in couples ; 
become a Christian, and wes willing to marry}then, eight wagons, each drawn by five horses 
him if they could fly to a Christian country.|driven by five drivers : two of the wagons filled 
The merchant returned her love, until he found | with strong ale to be given away to the people : 
an opportunity to escape, when he did not trou-|four, with his gold and silver plate and stately 
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clothes : two, with the dresses of his numerous! written in history, either that he subdued the 
servants, Then, came twelve horses, each King, or that the King subdued him. 

with a monkey ‘on his back; then, atrain of} So, of a‘sudden, he completely altered the 
people bearing shields and leading fine war-|whole manner of his life.. He turned off all 


horses splendidly equipped ; then falconers|his brilliant followers, ate coarse food, drank| 


with hawks upon their wrists ; then, a host of|bitter water, wore next his skin sackcloth co?- 
knights, and gentlemen and priests ; then, the\ered with dirt and vermin, (for it was then 
Chancellor with his brilliant garments flashing |thought very religious to be very dirty,) flog- 


in the sun, and all the people capering and|ged his back to punish himself, lived chiefly 
shouting with delight. The King was well 
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him, for the sake of their fears, to go to the 
\King at Woodstock, and promise to observe 
the an cient customs of the country, Without 
saying any thing about his order. The King 
received this submission favourably, and sum- 
moned a great conncil of the clergy to meet at 
the Castle of Clarendon, by Salisbury. But 
when this council met, the Archbishop again 
insisted on the words “saving my order;” and 


pleased with all this, thinking that it only made 
himself the more magnificent to have so mag- 
nificent a favourite ; but he sometimes jested 


in a little cell, washed the feet of thirteen poor he still insisted, though lords entreated him, 
people every day, and looked as miserable and | and priests wept before him and knelt to him, 
humble as he possibly could. If he had put/and an adjoining room was thrown open, filled 
twelye hundred monkeys on horseback instead| with armed soldiers of the King to threaten 


with the Chancellor upon his splendor too./of twelve and had gone in procession with 
Once, when they were riding together through\eight thousand wagons instead of eight, he 
the streets of London in hard winter weather, |could not have astonished the people half so 
they saw a shivering old man in rags. “ Look|much as by this great change. It soon caus- 
at the poor object!” said the King; “would it\ed him to be more talked aboutas an Arch- 
not be a charitable act to give that aged man|bishop than he had been as a Chancellor. 
acomfortable warm cloak?’ “Undoubtedly it) ‘The King was very angry, and was made 
would,” said Thomas & Becket, “and yow do|still more so, when the new Archbishop, claim- 
well, Sir, tothink of such christian duties.” ing various estates from the nobles as_ being 
“Come !” cried the King, “then give him your rightfully Church property, required the King 
cloak !’’ It was made of rich crimson trimmed |himself to give up Rochester Castle, and 
with ermine. The King tried to pull it,off, Rochester City too, for the same reason. Not 
the Chancellor tried to keep it on, both were|satisfied with this, he declared that no power 
near rolling from their saddles in the mud,|but himself should appoint a priest to any 
when the Chancellor submitted and the King|church in the part of England over which he 
_ ave the cloak to the uld beggar—much to the|was Archbishop; and.when a certain gentle- 
beggar’s astonishment, and much to the merri-|man of Kent made such an appointment, as 
ment of all the courtiers in attendance. For, he claimed to have the right to do, Thomas a 





him. Atlength he gaye way, for that time, 
and the ancient customs (which included what 
ithe King had demanded in vain) were stated 
in writing, and were signed and sealed by the 
chief of the clergy, and were called the Con- 
stitutions of Clarendon. 


<> 





MAN MAGNIFIED. 


The flea magnified, until he looks as large 
as ah elephant, and as ugly as a crawfish, is 
an old friend with all sight-seers. Neither 
are such marvels of the microscope, as the 
terrible combat displayed in the circle of light 
on the walls of the Polytechnic Institution— 
where animals, like ali sorts oftigers and snakes, 
beetles and flying fish, dart and twist and jerk, 


courtiers are not only eager to laugh when the| Becket excommunicated him. 


King laughs, but they really do enjoy a laugh 
against a Favourite. 

“I will make,” thought King Henry the 
Second, “this Chancellor of mine, Thomas & 
Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury. He will 
then be the head of the Church, and, being de- 
voted to me, will help me te correct the Church. 
He has always upheld my power against the 


power of the clergy, and once publicly told) 


some bishops (I remember,) that men of the 


Church were equally bound to me with men of| whatever else he was doing. This unchris- 


the sword. Thomas ad Becket is the man, of all! 


other men in Eugland, to help me in my great 


design.” So the King. regardless of all ob- 


jection, either that he was a fighting man, ora 


Javish man, or acourtly man, or a man of, 


pleasure, or anything but a likely man for the 
office, made him Archbishop accordingly. 


Now, Thomas & Becket was proud and lov- 
ed to be famous. He was already famous for 
the pomp of his life, for his riches, his gold 
and silver plate, his wagons, horses, and at- 
tendants. Hecould do no more in that way 
than he had done, and being tired of that kind 
of fame, (which isa poor one,) he longed to 
have his name celebrated for something else. 
Nothing, he knew, would render him so famous 
in the world as the setting of his utmost power 
and ability against the utmost power and abil- 
ity of the King. He resolved with the whole 
strength of his mind to do it. 


He may have had some secret grudge against 
the King besides. The King may have offen- 
ded this proud spirit at some time or other, for 
anything I know. I think it likely, because 
it is a common thing for Kings, Princes, and 
other great people, to try the tempers of their 
favourites rather severely. Even the little af- 
fair of the crimson cloak must have been any- 
thing but a pleasant one toa haughty man. 
Thomas 4 Becket knew better than any one 
in England what the King expected of him. 
Tn all his sumptuous life, he had never yet been 
in a position to disappoint the King. He could 
take up that proud stand now, as head of the 


Church ; and he determined that it should be | Westminster Hall itself, they prevailed upon|what scaly surface; between the ridges, 


' 


} 


in all directions—unfamiliar even to juvenile 
and nervous spectators. ‘These are amongst 
the chosen subjects for popular illustrations. 
But far more startling objects may be seen 
through the lenses nearer home. Men may be 
magnified as well as fleas. The fancies of 
Swift have been paralleled by the discoveries 
of the microscopist. The rough skin of the 
Brobdignagian has been shown in reality un- 
der the object glass, with other things much 
more strange than any the Dean ventured to 
imagine. Nowkdays from the crown of the 
head to the sole of the foot, every tissue of the 
human frame has, in turn become the subject 
of investigation. ‘The bones on which the body 
is built—the muscles that move it—the brain 
that exerts the will—and the nerves that con- 
vey that will to each limb—the blood that vi- 
talises and repairs—and the lungs which feed 


Excommunication was, next to the Interdict 
I told you of at the close of the last chapter, 
the great weapon of the ciergy. It consisted 
in declaring the person who was excommuni- 
cated, an outcast from the Church and from 
all religious offices, and in cursing him all 
over, from the top of his head to the sole of 
his foot, whether he was standing up, lying 
down, sitting, kneeling, walking, running, hop- 
ping, jumping, gaping, coughing, sneezing or 
tian nonsense would of course have made no| 
sort of difference to the person cursed—who 
could say his prayers at home if he were shut 
out of church, and whom none but God could 
judge—but for the fears and superstitions of 
the people, who avoided excommunicated per- 
sons and made their lives unhappy. So the King | put 
said to the new Archbishop, “Take off this ex-| test, and made to reveal their peculiarities. 
communication from this gentleman of Kent.”’| We need not, to see all this, set up one of 
To which the Archbishop replied, “I will do|Ross’s fifty guinea microscopes, or trouble ana- 
no such thing.” tomists for specimens. The whole task has 

The quarrel went on. A priest in Worces-| been gone through by various medical inquit- 
tershire committed a most dreadful murder,|ers, and we have the results told in scientific 
that aroused the horror of the whole nation.!terms by Dr. Arthur Hill Hassall, in his vol- 
The King demanded to have this wretch deliv-| umes on the ‘Microscopic Anatomy of the 7 
ered up, to be tried in the same court and in}man Body, in Health and Disease, — y 
the same way as any other murderer. The Arch-|completed and published. Without troubling 
bishop refused, and kept him in the Bishop’s|the doctors for terms, let us see what facts they 
prison. The King holding a solemn assembly |afford us. 
in Westminster Hall, demanded that in future} No Microscope ever was made (nor ever 
all priests, found guilty before their Bishops of| will be made probably) large enough to soe 
crimes against the law of the land, should be|any whole specimen of the genus Homo : 
‘considered priests no longer, and should be de-|once. You cannot catcha iagusresne™, © 
livered over to the Jaw of the land for punish-\even a Tom Thumb, and put him under t e 
ment. The King requiredto know whether|power of eight or nine hundred a. 
the clergy would obey the ancient customs cine though we cannot magnify the —< 
the country? Every priest there, but one, said| mal at once, we can yet examine him . of 
after Thomas d Becket, “Saving my order.”| portion by portion. One hair, or one 7 its 
This plainly meant that they would only obey|blood, displays the characteristic features : = 
those customs when they did not interfere with|construction, just as completely as mane ss 
their own arrogant claims ; and the King went} whole scalp, or the entire contents of the a 
out of the Hall in great wrath. could be seen at once, Knowing one, 
Some of the clergy began to be afraid, now,| know all. . ‘ displays 
that they were going too far. Though Tho-| A small piece of skin, for instance, isplay 








j 





mas h Becket was otherwise as unmoved as/a series of ridges and furrows, haying @ “Sale 





the blood with air—have all been put tothe “J 
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openings are seen. They are the mouths of| 


the perspiratory ducts.» Under the surface, 
and forming the most important and interest- 
ing portion of the skin, is the layer in which 
resides the sense of touch; but if this be valu- 
able, it is even less beautiful, as we see under 
the microscope, than the scaly cuticle provided 
for its protection, for it looks more like a dense) 
crop of double teeth than anything else—each| 
tooth having four sharp tubercles. Between 
each tooth, we see the continuation of the per- 
spiratory duct winding its way deeper into the) 
frame; just as a good farmer places tiles to 
drain his lands. These fleshy teeth are known 
as the papillary portion of the skin, and where | 
they are most numerous, there is sense of| 
touch mostgkeen. On the soft, sensitive hand | 
and fingers of a young lady, looking the per- 
fection of whiteness and delicacy, they are ran- 


ged thick and threefold; and so, too, are they |just the same look as the bone on the section) 


on the skilful fingers of the workman trained | 
tothe more delicate manipulations of art. In 
the rough labourer, they become buried under 
a hard crust of coarse cuticle. The nakedeye 
can easily detect the ridges into which the pa- 
pille are arranged ; each ridge being, in fact, 
two rows of papille—two rows of double teeth 
—but the microscope in wanted, if we wish to| 
behold them in their exact forms—beautifully | 
adapted to the work they have to do, but 





scale bark we have a fibrous portion, forming 
two-thirds of the bulk ofthe hair. These fi-| 
bres are seen to separate when the hair splits) 
from being left too long uncut. The centre of| 
the hair has a little canal, full of an oily, mar- 
row-like substance, containing the greater part 
of the colouring matter; black in: black hair, 
brown in brown hair, and almost absent when 
the hair has become grey. The marrow ofthe 
hair, and its two outer coatings, are well seen 
in a section of a hair from a well-shaved chin. 
The razor, day by day, cuts it across ; it can- 
not grow longer, so it grows thicker and strong- 
er; and each slice taken away by the matu- 
tinal shave, looks, under the microscope, like a} 
section of a bone; just asa bone is cut across 
when a ham is cut up into slices for broiling ; 
whilst the stump remaining onthe chin has 


of grilled ham ready for the breakfast-table. 
The primly shaved mouth is thickly dotted 
round by myriads of hideous hair-stumps, with 
inner layer and matrowall exposed. Fashion, 





‘ever since the days of Louis Quatorze, has de- 


manded the daily sacrifice, and men continue 
to pay it. Happily they do not see the stumps 
of their beards through a microscope or raagy- 
makers would starve. 

Fat appears to be a series of little globules, 


rougher than the rin@of a pine-apple, or thejeach enclosed ina vesicle. A collection of fat, 
scales of a French artichoke, and by no means|therefore, is like a series of receptacles each 
as picturesque as the scale armour of the mag-/full of oily matter. The hold of a Dutch or 


nified flea, 


Irish trader full of well-filled bladders of lard, 


The hair may be called the offspring of the|resembles the material which makes up the 
skin; and in health and disease, youth and |rolls of fat that traditionally hang, like robes of|a series of tubes. 
age, there is aclose sympathy between the two. |office, about an alderman. The consistence of 


A fine growth of hair, when magnified, might|fat varies in different ani 


lap on a house-top. Immediately below this| 





lar trees. The microscope gives strength to 
the supposition, that decay of the teeth, with 
the horrible aches which accompany it, arises 
from a parasitical growth promoted by a vitiat- 
ed condition of the secretions of the mouth. 
The tartar that accumulates on neglected teeth 
consists of lime mixed with mucus, and the re- 
fuse from the lining substances of the mouth. 
This substance contains, in the case of negli- 
gent and dirty people, animalcules and veg- 
etable growths. Imagine a human being with 
a small zoological and botanical collection be- 





tween, and round about, the teeth. 


’ We have spoken of the skfn, the hair, the fat, 
and the teeth ; all contributing to the appear- 


ance of the surface of the body. One other of 


the materials of which the frame is made up 
must-be mentioned ; for, from it all the rest are 
built up; upon its presence their vitality de- 
pends; ard, to its brightness and visibility is 
due that great charm of the beauties of England 
—a blooming complexion. We speak of the 
blood. It seems simply a crimson fluid till 
scrutinised under the magic glass of the micros- 
copist. Instead of appearing one evenly brizht 
red steam: we see that it is made up of glob- 
ules, some of which are white, and others red. 
The white ones, indeed, are largest, and round- 
est; but the red ones are by far the more nu- 
merous. On they flow, whilst life lasts; the 
red dots being too many ina plethoric alder- 
man, or fox-hunting squire; and too few ina 
pale, love-lorn maiden. But in both alike, on, 
on they flow through the arteries, like myriads 
of red and white billiard balls running through 


This revelation of the ultimate forms of living 


mals, and varies also|structure may not altogether make up a flatter- 


be compared to a plantation of osiers, when the|in hot and cold weather. The fat of an ox or|ing picture, Man magnified may be less hand- 
leaves are off: with some differences, of course.ja sheep is harder than that ofa pig; that ofjsome than man seen by ordinary unassisted 
Human hair is not perfectly round, as it seems|the human subject being intermediate between eyesight. Skin, rough as the bark of an old 
to be when seen with the naked eye; nor is it}the two extre:nes. The quantity of fat secret-| pine tree ; hair, a winter ogier-bed ; teeth, en- 
of the same thickness through its whole length.|ed, varies (as is well known) in different ani- crusted by earthy matter; anid blood shown 
At its origin in the skin, it swells out into a|mals, and in different constitutions ; the tenden-|sometimes glutinously rich, and sometimes in- 
bulbous form, like a crocus-root, or the body of|cy to its increase varies also at different times|¢olently poor, make no flattering picture for 


& young spring onion, before the leaves have 
opened. From this base the hairsprings forth, 
and gradually becomes bulkier as it lengthens. 
This goes on to a certain point, at which the 
greater growth is attained; and then the hair 
grows fine by degrees and beautifully less ; un- 
til, if allowed its full growth as on the head of 
a young damsel, its point is many times small- 
er and more delicate than the portion near the 
centre of itslength. Some hair is much round- 
er, more cylindrical, than other; some being 
oval, and some flattened. The flat hair it is 
that curls most. Adonis and the negro are, 
therefore, alike in one point at least. Hairs 
vary very much, both in thickness and in length; 
those on the female scalp being, naturally, the 
longest of all; and those of the beard of men 
being next in length, and longer than those of 
the male head. ‘The hair of the female scalp 
is not only longer than that of the male, but, 


in proportion to its length, is larger in diam-|fat requires, in fact, less tying together than is 


eter. The thickest of all human hair, however, 
Is that of the beard of men; and the investiga- 


thicker. Every hair has astem and a root, 
just as a tree-has; the root being bedded in the|making up the bulk of the tooth beneat 
But the\enamel; and the coating of the fang. The 
comparison does not end here. The tree has|ivory of the tooth is 
bark, medulla, and intervening substance ; the|ning fro 


skin just as the tree is in the earth. 


of life. In man, the unwieldly accumulation 


self-satisfied contemplation. But the rough- 


of fat usually indicates that he has passed the|ness of the skin, covered by its myriads of 
meridian of life. A moderate proportion of|perspiratory ducts, teaches the need for careful 


these bladders of oil, however, adds both to 
health and to beauty. Their uses are many. 
They give softness to the skin, symmetry to the 
human outline; they are a garment to keep 
out cold ; often (as on the soles of the feet) act 
as guards against injurious pressure on bones, 
and nerves, and muscles ; and in certain cases, 
form a reserve of nourishment on which the 
system can draw for sustaining life, when food 
cannot be taken, or is not to be had. So, ifthe 
fat of the frame, when magnified, does look 
like a portion of the contents of a provision 
shop, the similitude is as great in fact as in ap- 
pearance, ; 

Marrow only differs from fat in this respect; 





—the cells are rounder, and it is less encum- 


bered with cellular tissues. Inside abone, the 


needed in other situations on the body. 


From this partial substitute for food to the 
tions of this subject tend to justify the asser-|masticators of it, is no very violent digression. 
tion of the barbers, that frequently cutting and/The teeth, under the microscope, are seen to 
shaving the hair, has a tendency to make it|be made up of three different portions ; the en- 
amel on the surface above the gum; the ae 

e 


m the cavity in the centre towards the 


cleanliness; the hair, tortured by frizzling-irons 
and mutilated by razors, suggests a thought as 
to the purposes for which portions of the frame 
were thus carefully covered by the Author of 
all things ; teeth becoming sources of agonizing 
pain, and falling to decay, teach the wise 
necessity of giving them proper care—both di- 
rect, by washing, and indirect, by keeping the 
juices of the mouth pure by proper food and 
wholesome temperance. Blood too white 
or too red warns us against gluttony on the one 
hand, or indolence and innutrition on the 
other. 

There is not one particle of the vast natural 
;kingdom but has its lesson, if we do but take 
the trouble to read it. Surely there is an ob- 
vious code of morals plainly indicated in this 
one glimpse of Man Magnified. 











a os 


err OF A WHALE SHIP BY A SPERM 
WHALE. 





The following account of the extraordinary 
loss of the whale ship Ann Alexander, of New 
| Bedford, hich was attacked and sunk by a 
sperm while, in August last, in the South Paci- 


full of small tubes, run-| fic, is from the Panama Herald of October 16th. 


We have just received the following thrill- 


hair has the same. The bark (or cortex) of|outer surface of the tooth. These tubes get ing account of the destruction of the whale ship 


the hair displays a series of scales placed, one|finer an 
overlapping another, just as we see tiles over-|and many of them branch ou 





d finer as they approach the surface, Ann Alexander, Captain John S. Deblois, of 
t like little tubu-| New Bedford, by a large sperm whale, from the 





Pa 





lips of the captain himeelf, who arrived in this 
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order been given than they discovered the mon-|the sole aid of spades, cut away the chain cable 


city from Paita, on Sunday last, in the schooner ster of the deep making towards them with his|from around the foremast, which got the ship 


Providence. A similar circumstance has never| 


been known to occur but once in the whole his- 
tory of whale fishing, and that was the destruc- 
tion of the ship Essex, some twenty or twenty- 
five years ago, and which many of our readers 
fully remember. We proceed to the narrative 
as furnished us by Capt. Deblois, and which is 


fully authenticated by nine of the crew in a) 


protest under the seal of the U. S. Consul, 
Alex. Ruden, Jr., at Paita. 

The ship Ann Alexander, Captain S. De- 
blois, sailed from New Bedford, Mass., June 
1st, 1850, for a cruise in the South Pacific, for 
sperm whale. Having taken about five hun- 
dred barrels of oil in the Atlantic, the ship pro- 
ceeded on her voyage to the Pacific. Nothing 
of unusual interest occurred until, when passing 
Cape Horn, one of the men, named Jackson 
Walker of Newport, N. H., was lost overboard 


March last she called at Paita, for the purpose 
of shipping a mac. The vessel proceeded on 
her voyage t4 the South Pacific. 

On the 20th of August last she reached what 
is well known to all whalers as the Off Shore 
Ground, in lat. 5 deg. 50 min. south, lon. 102 
deg. West. In the morning of that day, at 
about nine o’glock, whales were discovered in 
the neighborhood, and about noon, the same 
day, they succeeded in making fast to one. 
Two boats had gone after the whales—the lar- 
board and starboard, the former commanded by 
the first mate, and the latter by Capt. Deblois. 
The whale which they had struck was har- 
pooned by the larboard boat. After running 
some time, the whale turned upon the boat, 
and rushing at it with tremendous violence, 
lifted open its enormous jaws, and taking the 
boat in, actually crushed it into fragments as 
small as a common sized chair! Captain De- 
blois immediately pulled for the scene of the 
disaster with the starboard boat, and succeeded, 
against all expectations, in rescuing the whole 
of the crew of the boat—nine in number, 

There were now eighteen men in the star- 
board boat, consisting of the captain, the first 
mate, and the crews of both boats. The fright- 
ful disaster had been witnessed from the ship, 
and the waist boat was called into readiness 
and sent to their relief. The distance from the 
ship was about six miles. As soon as the waist 
boat arrived, the crews were divided, and it 
was determined to pursue the same whale, and 
make another attack upon him. Accordingly 
they seperated, and proceeded at some distance 
from each other, as is usual on such occasions, 
after the whale. In a short time they came up 
to him, and prepared to give him battle. The 
waist boat, commanded by the first mate, was 
in advance. As soon as the whale perceived 
the demonstration being made upon him, he 
turned his course, suddenly, and making a tre- 
mendous dash at this boat, seized it with his 
wide spread jaws, and crushed it into atoms, 
allowing the men barely time to escape his 
vengeance by throwing themselves into the 
ocean, 

Capt. Deblois, again seeing the perilous con- 
dition of his men, at the risk of meeting the 
same fate, directed. his boat to hasten to the 
rescue, and in a short time succeeded in saving 
them all from a death little less horrible thanthat 
from which they had twice so narrowly escaped. 
He then ordered the boat to put for the ship, as 
speedily as possible; and no sooner had the 


e 





jaws widely extended. 


after the whale. 





y concluded to give up 


Capt. Deblois was at this time standing in 
the night heads on the larboard bow, with craft 
in hand, ready to strike the monster a deadly 
tho w should he appear, the ship moving about 
five knots; when workingon the side of the ship, 
he discovered the whale rushing towards her 
at the rate of 15 knots. 
ster struck the ship with tremendous violence, 
shaking her from stem to stern! She quivered 
under the violence of the shock, as if she had 
struck upon a rock! Capt. Deblois immediately 
descended into the forecastle, and there, to his 
horror, discovered that the monster had struck 
the ship about two feet from the keel, abreast 
the foremast, knocking a great hole entirely 
through her bottom, through which the water 
roared and rushed impetuously! Springing to 
the deck, he ordered the mate to cut away the 
anchors and get the cables overboard, to keep 
the ship from sinking, as she had a large quan- 
tity of pig iron on board.—In doing this, the 
mate succeeded in relieving only one anchor 
and cable clear, the other having been fastened 
around the foremast.—The ship was then sink- 
The captain went to the cabin, 
where he found three feet of water: he, how- 
ever, succeeded in procuring a chronometer, 
Reaching the decks, he 
ordered the boats to be cleared away, and to 
get water, and provisions, as the ship was keel- 
ing over. He again descended to the cabin, but 
the water was rushing in so rapidly that he 
could procure nothing. 
ordered all hands into the boats, and was the 
last himself to leave the ship, which he did by 
throwing himself into the sea and swimming to 
The ship was on her beam- 
ends, her top-gallant yards under water. They 
then pushed off some distance from the ship, 
expecting her to sink in a very short time. 
Upon an examination of the stores they had 
been able to save, he discovered that they had 
only twelve quarts of water, and not a mouthful 
of provisions of any kind! ‘The boats contained 
eleven men each, were leaky, and night coming 
on, they were obliged to bail them all night to 
keep them from sinking! 

Next day, at daylight, they returned to the 
ship, no one daring to venture on board but the 
captain, their intention being to cut away the 
masts, and fearful that the moment that the 
masts were cut away the ship would go down. 
With a single hatchet the captain went on 
board, cut away the mast, when the ship right- a. ; : 
ed. The boats then came up, and the men, by|thropy, and that far seeing wisdom ~~ 


In an instant the mon- 


sextant, and chart. 


He came upon deck. 


the nearest boat! 


Fortunately the mon-'nearly on her keel. The men then tied ropes 
ster came up and passed them at a short dis-jround their bodies, got into the sea, and cuta 
tance. The boat then made her way to the| hole through the decks to get out provisions,— 
ship, and they all got on board in safety. 
After reachiag the ship, a boat was des- 
patched for the oars of the demolished boats,|'he ship threatened to sink, and they deemed 
and it was determined to pursue the whale with|it imprudent to remain by her longer, so they 
As soon as the boat returned with/set sail in their,boats and left her. 
the oars, sail was set, and the ship proceeded| On the 22d of August, at about five o'clock, 
In a short time she overtook|P. M., they had the indescribable joy of dis. 
him, and a lance was thrown intohis head. The y 
ship passed on by him, and immediately after|nal, and were soon answered, and in a short 
they discovered that the whale was making for|time they werereached by the good ship Nan- 
the ship. As he came up near her, they hauled 
to the wind, aud suffered the monster to pass | 
her. After he had fairly passed, they kept offjand extended to them in every way the great- 
to overtake and attack him again. 
ship had reached within about fifty rods of him, 
they discovered that the whale had settled down 
ina storm. Reaching the Pacitic, she came|deep below the surface of the water, and as it 
up the coast and stopped at Valdivia, coast of|was near sundown, the 
Chili, for fresh provisions, and on the 31st of|the pursuit. 


| They could procure nothing but about five gal. 
lons of vinegar and twenty pounds of wet bread, 


cerning a ship in the distance. They made sig- 


tucket, of Nantucket, Mass., Capt. Gibbs, who 
took them all on board, clothed and fed them, 


est possible hospitality. ' 

‘On the succeeding day, Capt. Gibbs went 
to the wreck of the ill-fated Ann Alexander, for 
the purpose of trying to procure something 
from her, but as the sea was rough, and the 
attempt considered dangerous, he abandoned 
the project. ‘The Nantucket then set sail for 
Paita, where sbe arrived on the 15th of Sep- 
tember, and where she landed Capt. Deblois 
and his men. Capt. Deblois was kindly’ and 
hospitably received and entertained at Paita by 
Capt. Bathurst, an English gentleman residing 
there, and subsequentl¥ took passage on board 
the schooner Providence, Capt. Starbuck, for 
this port, atriving here on Sunday last, the 
12th instant. 

At Paita, Capt. Deblois entered his protest 
at the U. S. Consulate, which was authenti- 
cated by the following officers and seamen on 
board at thetime of the disaster; the two officers 
and the rest of the crew having shipped on 
board other vessels—Joseph K. Green, first 
mate; James Smith, third do.; John Morgan, 
carpenter; James Riley, cooper, Jas. Mc Ro- 
berts, John Smith, Wm. Smith, Henry Reid 
and Charles F. Booth, seamen. 
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PHILADELPHIA TWELFTH MONTH 27, 1851. 


Tue Lire or Wittiam Penn; with selections 
from his correspondence and Auto-Biography. 
By Samuel M. Janney. Philadelphia, Ho- 
gan, Perkins & Co., 1852. 


The appearance of this work has fully rea- 
lized our expectations. As our readers are 
aware from what we have already said on the 
subject, these were of a high character. The 
knowledge we possessed of the qualifications 
of the author for the task he had undertaken, 
assured us that at his hands we might reason- 
ably look for full justice to the motives and 
the acts of one of the most extraordinary and 
finished men of any age or country. Nor are 
we disappointed in the work now before us. 
The detailed narrative of the life of William 
Penn, exhibits a clear, comprehensive, and 
powerful grasp of the whole subject, and em- 
bodies as well the events of his career, as the 
springs of action from which emanated those 
wonderful instances of devotion and self-sac- 
rifice, that intense and all embracing philan- 
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placed him on a pinnacle of historical edtinteae|® the world, wase new revelation of the good | yet sententious. The balance of the historian 
for the study and gratitude of all sueeceding old gospel that inspired the Apostles. The)appears poised with as much impartiality as is 
generations. ' jsame Power which descended on the day of consistent with the imperfect means we possess. 

When the recent biography of W. Hepworth| Pentecost to regenerate the then assembled The new matter is considerable, and introduced, 
Dixon issued from the press, we announced multitude, was in like manner manifested at when possible, in its original dress. Altogether, 
our gratification that so much additional light the rise of our Religious Society. Its quicken-| we consider it a highly valuable addition to 
had been thrown upon the character of the ing influence animated their minds to act re-)the literatare of our age, and a work which 
Founder of Pennsylvania. The strong con- gardless of human policy, without taking coun-|should find its way into the library of every 
trast then exhibited between the destined re- Bee epee. Oe eae — oo 
cipient of nearly all of worldly honors and the cost or the consequences. It was this alone cneneiiionnes 

; ; that dictated the course they were specially | Diev,—On Fourth day, 17th inst., Exzayon Wp. 
siinence, and the colf-denying, despiesd, om raised torun, and inspired them with strength|ptrrexp, daughter of William Widdifield, of Philadel- 
= mt oat ted a ” — peat and endurance to encounter and overcome the| Pha, in . cea hee ‘. Fa 
v 9: . : , Twe month, after a short i 
cnrain tomas beer endruaning rma of pede ed pean By |" naa a a, 
: : , \the subject of our biographer was called to re-|ggth year of her age. 

pene Cmte, We felt, with our author, that there) ,ounce the ‘pleasures of sin for a season, to be- , On the morning of the \4th inst., Beonax 
was “still room for another life of the great| come the leader of his brethren to a strange|Lirrixcorr, eldest daughter of Asa Lippincott, of 
Philanthropist.” Although a most interesting,|jand, and the founder of a mighty common- Cinnaminson, Burlington Co., N. J., aged about 17 


s a : : le : ears. 
copious and original account was given of his| wealth, ‘This it was that moved the single eyed , 


d full justi : , ——, On the morning .of the 15th inst., near 
ancestry, and full justice done to his enlarged) statesman to discard all hitherto received ax- Moorestown, N. J., Bensamin Tvcuer, eldest son of 


and liberal policy as a statesman, and legisla-|ioms of polity, and amid savage warriors to es-| William aud Elizabeth T. Garrigues, in the 17th 
tor, yet the origin to which this was princi-|tablish its title on Justice, and to lay deep its| Ye#" of his age. se 
pally ascribed, was altogether erroneous. The} foundation in the immutable basis of universal These two: young Friends were members of the 


. oa : same Monthly Meeting, and died, after a short and 
example of Algernon Sidney and the familiar|love. ‘To human calculations the result was| vere sae a ae an 


friendship of those distinguished masters of|as astonishing as unexpected—but to the faith] They were esteemed among their friends and ac- 
political and ethical science with whom Penn) of the believer, who savingly knows that as/quaintances as unusually promising and exemplary, 
mingled, could have done but little in mould-|the life is more than meat andthe body than = Sa ae aeene soso = = bloom of youth 
ing a character so very far in advance of their| raiment, so truth and sincerity are surer ee re 


a 4 - into another state of being. 
own. We knew much better than the bio-| Political devices and worldly expedients, the Their early removal should impress all, and espe- 


grapher, the source of that probity to which|gtand development in its reality was only the/cially the young, with the necessity of filling up the 
Sidney’s tarnished polities could lay no claim, |ecessary consequence of implicit obedience |allotted oe of duty, before we are called hence, 
of that simple yet sublime jurisprudence, far|'° manifested duty. He knows the Master that penn uacaahaieancetmansciids 

beyond the grasp of Locke, and that single- directs him, and that He alone has all power in err 

ness of soul whose epring was never yet of Heaven and on earth; that nok.a sparrow falls 
earthly origin. to the ground without His notice; and that 
whatever the immediate consequences of blind- 
ly following the pathway pointed from on high, 
its course will lead to everlasting rest and 











For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
J. H. B. LATROBE ON COLONIZATION. 
Concluded, 

Perhaps I need not dwell upon the statisti- 
cal points of the essay before us, for a minute 
investigation of its several features assures me, 
that in the relation to the present and prospec- 
tive condition of this people there is scarcely 
one important proposition that is capable of 
demonstration, one theory that is substantial, 
one prediction that is probable, or one argu- 
ment that is available for the purpose. 

My concern is not, however, primarily with 
its statistical errors, but more especially in re- 
lation to the insidious principles masked under 
specious theories, which are inculcated in the 
general context of the work, and which center 
in one general proposition, to the effect that 
the whole iniquitous practice of the slave trade 
and of slavery is the underhand production 


Is it too much to say that none but a believer 
in immediate Divine Revelation can properly | 
appreciate the character of such aman? If 


-'s e peace. 
80, it is certainly true that no one who cannot : ‘ te 
tealize the paltriness of every object of world- We think therefore, that a practical belief in 


ly ambition in comparison with a well ground- immediate Divine Revelation as the chief mo- 
ed assurance of eternal life, is competent to the|tive to action, is necessary to appreciate pro- 
explanation or even the understanding of his perly the true character of William Penn, and 
actions. The technicalities of human science|it is for this reason that the work under consid- 
May express something in ascribing the mar- eration will, in our opinion, constitute the only 
vellous results of the labors of Fox, Penn, Bar- veritable portraiture of that extraordinary man. 
clay and our early Friends, to enthusiasm, one| Phe paucity of the materials from which his 
sidedness of mind, indomitable will, or religious earlier painters drew their sketches of his life, 
phrenzy, but they cannot convey a satisfactory rendered such attempts but imperfect outlines, 
teason without adopting the conclusion that|lthough more in consonance with nature, for of the Divine Being, intended for the accom- 
the less was surrendered for the greater. They the reasons we have given, than the historical plishment of some important ultimate purpose. 
must, in receivins the incontestible evidence) biography of Dixon. ‘That professed to treat\*That it has been permitted to exist * * * by 
that every thing they value as natural menwas, |of him as a patriot, and a legislator, and, in him oo ways are not as our ways * * * 
i . ; . |in order that a nation of missionaries might be 
0 the actions of these, freely sacrificed, and ac- | Consequence, left unrevealed the most promi 


: : formed, through whose agency the prophecy 
counted but as dross for the maintenance of|nent, indeed the sole and exclusive spring of should be fulfilled, that promises that Ethiopia 


their principles in perfect integrity, seek a so- all his actions. We have now before us @ per-|should lift her oa to God”—That «The 
lution far beyond the ordinary motives for hu-|Spicuous narrative of the events of his life in|slave trade after aving accomplished the pur- 
man conduct. If called ' connection with a development of the principles| PS for which Divine Wisdom permitted it, 
. : alled on to pronounce a or .. _|i3 to be put down by the children of those whose 
judyment, they, through ignorance, shelter which produced them. course, an exposition fathers it brought from Africa,” and lastly that 
themselves behind a verdict of insanity, or,|of the doctrines and testimonies of our Society |The finger of God is in the whole work.” 
through superstition, exalt them to the rank of|is, as the occasion demands, incorporated with} The genera! principle deducible from the 
beings favoured so far beyond all others as to|the work. We have been much gratified to find mnngeneg, ee fe mae peng 

‘ aha connected wi ery, from the pre- 
stand incapable of imitation or approach. that in this, as well as the other departments, our Restance megenre of baraing Ae, wa elemes 

The true source, however,of those bright ex-|#uthor has acquitted himself in a manner wor- 


P by night, through all the consecutive miseries 
amples of vital christianity which Friends gave thy the subject. His style is easy, flowing and | attendant upon the practice, down to the final 
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contemplated expulsion from our shore of the |fantile years, nor the helpless infirmity of old founding the distinction between right and 


freed blacks; the whole series involving such 
an appalling aggregation of human suffering, 
as has rarely ever been exhibited; that all 
these are traceable to the finger of God. I 
need not undertake the refutation of doctrines 
so repugnant,-for the Society of Friends, I trust, 
need not their refutation. Butso audaciously 
have they been inculcated throughout our land 
by hirelings and the minions of hirelingism, 
both political and religious, that without ade- 


quate care, the religious faith of our members| 


may be perverted, as the moral faith of multi- 
tudes of this nation, in relation to this subject, 
has been perverted during the last twenty five 
years. 

If the great evils, both physical and moral, 
that have always been concomitants of slavery 
are traceable to Divine Agency, I do not know 
that there ever was an unrighteous act that 
could not be traced to the same cause, not ex- 
cepting even the terrible expulsion of the white 
population, by the coloured, in the Island of 
San Domingo. 

The doctrines of Divine permission and Di- 
vine agency, when used as they frequently are, 
for the purpose of reconciling acts of unrigh- 
teousness with the will of God, are justly to 
be regarded as manifestations of the spirit of 
hirelingism. ,; 

But according to ‘the programme marked 
out by our author, and by others of the same 
schooi, it appears that the great religious dra- 
ma of evangelizing Africa has been as yet but 
imperfectly developed, for having reviewed the 
past, and pronounced that the finger of God is| 
in the whole of it, the advocates of this mission- 
ary crusade now look to the future, and hesi- 
tate not to portray what further acts of injus- 
tice, of cruelty and of oppression it will be 
necessary for the finger of God to be concern- 
ed in, for the purpose of accomplishing the 
ultimate intention of teaching Ethiopia to stretch 
forth her hands to God: I say “necessary,” for 
it is evident, that if the final predicted act of 
the drama, that of the forcible expulsion of the 
free people of colour, does not ensue, then the 
Divine Being, who, for some 330 years, accor- 
ding to this theory,has been projecting, ma- 
turing and developing this underhand machine- 
ry for christianizing Africa, will have to at- 
test, that all his intentions and purposes have 
ended in disappointment. 





It is not my intention to caricature the sen-|fugitives from violence, none were more active| 
timents of the writer, but to draw them out in-|than some of the most noted anti-slavery Friends 


toa mote discernible prominency, and thus 
evince their antichristian tendency : for it is af- 


age, even then the avowal “I am a Quaker” 
was sufficient to rescue from impending death. 


times their lives seemed to hang upon the ex- 
igency of an hour, they made no concession of 
principle to the hirelingism of human expedi- 
ency; for when thesick and wounded of the 
vanquished party sought an asylum in the 
houses of Friends, the threats of the victors, 
prevented them not from discharging the du- 





ties of christian hospitality towards those that 
implored it. 

Friends had established a character for jus- 
tice kindness, and truth with the aboriginals of 
this country, so that when Indian retribution 
was devastating whole regions, the identifica- 
of a Quaker would under any circumstances 
protect him from violence. 

Friends have established a character for jus- 
ticeand humanity among the oppressed African 
race; and hence when an exhausted fugitive, 
a few years since, soughta night’s repose at a 
town in this state, he dared not accept the prof- 
fered hospitality of one who was a member of 
his own religious society, for fear of treach- 
ery, but when the name of a Quaker was an- 
nounced, with emotion he replied “I can rest 
there.”” 

Friends have been equally attive and zealous 
in performing the duties of kindness and hu- 
manity towards slaveholders when occasion or 





opportunity has presented. When the terrible 


strife, not for bread, but for life and liberty, 
caused the soil of San Domingo to be bathed 
with the blood of its white inhabitants, a large 
proportion of the slaveholding population that} 
escaped, soughtan asylum in Philadelphia; 
destitute of every thing but clothing, they were 
trembling under the recollection of the perils | 
themselves had escaped, with hearts bleéding 
under the infliction of family bereavements. The} 
members of our society in an especial manner, | 
opened wide the doors of their hospitality—in| 
some instances received them into their own 
dwellings; nursed the sick among them with pa- 
rental tenderness; sympathized with them in 
their bereavements, and rendered them every as- 
sistance their destitute and pitiable condition 
appeared to require ; and it may not be unworthy 
of remark, that among the members of our So- 
ciety who were the most conspicuous for their 
humane attentions to those truly to be lamented 


of that day. 
Upon the pro-slavery tendency of the letter I 


But even in that most afflictive period, when at|hension that the day of our visitation as a people, 


fecting to contemplate the freedom with which|have not expatiated, for the heartless specula- 
sentiments similar to these are scattered. broad-|tions upon the present and prospective condition | 
castas itwere, throughout the length and of the free people of color, and the contemplated | 
breadth of our land. agencies by which they are to be converted into! 

It is evident that the doctrines upon which 1) African missionaries, have afforded ample mate- 
am animadverting, have no congeniality with|rials for comment. It appears to me, however, 
the principles and practices of Friends, who|that if a slaveholder, conscientiously dissatificd, | 
believe that all unrighteousness is sin, and that)as many of them are, should peruse the letter of| 
it is our duty to do justly, and love, and prac-|J. H. B. Latrobe, and bring his mind to acqui- 
tice mercy in relation to all, irrespective of|esce in the general views therein expressed, the 


wrong, and darkening the vision of many who 


once saw clearly, so as even to induce the appre. 


in relation to this subject, may be passing away; 
that we may now be verging towards a condition, 
wherein the things that belong to our peace may 
be hid from our eyes. The subject is one of 
momentous contemplation. 

At the establishment of the national confede. 
ration in 1788, slavery was barely tolerated as an 
offensive entail of the parent country; after a 
few years of increased strength, it urged its com- 
patibility with the free political institutions of 
the country, and subsequently that it was in ac. 
cordance with the precepts of the scriptures of 
truth, and reconcilable with the spirit of Christi. 
anity. And, finally, it now walks boldly up to 
the pinnacle of its assumption, and claims that 
the finger of God is in the whole work. 

The Society of Friends, to appearance, can do 
but little towards checking this career of na- 
tional crime; but if watchful, we may preserve 
our faith in relation to this testimony, in its pu- 
rity, undimmed by demoralizing influences; so 
that if the rod of Divine retribution should be 
stretched out over this land, we can appeal with 
sincerity to the searcher of hearts, ‘‘ Thou know- 
est we have done what we could.” 

GrIpEoN Frost. 

Matinicock, Long Island, 11th mo., 1851. 


—— 
THE FAR WEST. 


“The Far West,” where is the West, and 
what are its bounds! But a few years have 
passed since our thriving town (then a rude 
hamlet) stood upon the further confines of the 
rising west. Still beyond, there did indeed exist 
an ideal realm of future greatness, a matted and 
mighty forest; but ‘clouds and thick darkness’ 
rested on it. But the solitude has been pene- 
trated, the forest has been overwhelmed by the 
towering wave of emigration. That wave but 
recently spent its utmost fury ere it reached even 
here, and its last and dying ripple was wont to 
fall gently at our fect. But not so now: it has 
risen above, it has swept over us; and while is 
mighty deluge is yet running past in one undi" 
minished current, the roar of its swelling surges» 
repeated by each babbling echo, is still wafted 
back to us upon every western breeze. Ours 18 
no longer a western settlement ; our children are 
surrounded by the comforts, the blessings, and 
the elegances of life, where their fathers found 
only hardship, privation, want. 

The ‘westward’ is onward—still onward—but 
where? Even the place that was known as such 
but yesterday, to-morrow shall be known s0 20 
more. ‘The tall forest, the prowling beast, and 


. , 
‘The stoic of the woods, the man witheut a tear, 


are alike borne down, trampled, and destroyed 


‘by this everlasting scramble for the West.—Bu/- 


falo paper. 


SS 





colour, creed, or nationality. In practising|effect of it would be to silence all conscientious 
upon these heavenly principles some beauti-/scruples on the subject of slaveholding. 

ful traits in our character have been illustra-| That an intelligent citizen, professing to be 
ted, and which evince the superiority of our|imbued with the spirit of Christianity, should 
religious principles over the dogmas of those|deliver the sentiment that if the colored people 


PARTIAL SYSTEMS OF EDUCATION. 


Among the heathen nations, the Persians ™ 
the time of Cyrus considered the virtues, = 
cially justice and gratitude, as the main objec 





who are endeavouring to reconcile acts of un-|do not voluntarily exile themselves to Africa, but 
righteousness with the will of God. should remain here and perish by the hands of 

Friends in Ireland had established a charac-| their white fellow citizens, that they would there- 
ter for justice and humanity, and hence when|by be the authors of their own destruction, is one| 
the raging of a civil war, like a fiery deluge, |among many evidences that human slavery, with| 
swept over the land with an indiscriminate |its rapidly increasing strength and amplification, 
barbarity, sparing neither the innocency of in-|is corrupting the moral sense of the nation, con- 


~ 


of education; among the Athenians, accompli 
ments in arts, sciences, and letters were the en ; 
and among the Spartans, obedience was = = 
principle of instruction, because that wou ‘a 
serve the ascendency of the laws. Yet nel 

of these answered their designs. ae ae 
quired some of the milder virtues, but failed 2 








trength and hardihood; Athens found that 

neither art nor science would avail against de- How meanly does the present posture of gene- |" both that the fame and the honours of the 
pravity of morals; and Sparta found that it was|_.) education in Great Britain compare with Spaniard and the Englishman have been 
not enough to seeure obedience to laws rene | What now prevails in New York ‘ Letsthe read-\changed. He who nearly finished a comedy 
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EDUCATION IN NEW YORK. idelight. It is only since the earth has#allen 


SS ———s — 


considering their nature and effect; Persia fell| ,.. peruse the following speech of Mr. Raymond, | P¢fore breakfast, now lies motionless in his 


a victim to luxury. Athens to licentiousness,| |. of the representatives of that city: ‘small niche of monumenual biography ; and he 
and Sparta to tyranny. Such are the lessons of ‘I am proud, sir, to be able to al a ai who, long choosing, began late, is walking up 
antiquity, and its splendid wreck remains an ex- day, and to say that the city of New York offers al and down, in his singing robes and with laurel 
ample to warn us against the dangers of partial free education to every child within her limits, |TOUnd his head, in the cities of many lands ; 
systems. But under the new light which thera), pas erected about 200 houses for school pur-| ving his home and his welcome in every 
Christian system has thrown over the power and| 4. with all the appliances of scientific and|“€Vout heart, and upon every learned tongue 
destiny of the-soul, a different view has been Seas seeagieertt des enabiies hes. teil of the Christian. world.— Wiallmott’s Pleasures 
taken of the end and means of education. We benahsite wikaa’ enidlian - he eee as of Literature. 


consider the object of education as twofold; one, | purchases books, stationery, everything required 


—_—>. 
to improve and strengthen the mind itself; the); Jich schools—-and then, sir, she theows the NAMES OF FLOWERS. 


other, to endow it with whatever is valuable oF) doors wide open to the free admission and in- The flower Dahlia was so named froma 
auxiliary in the duties of life.—Z. D. Mansfield. struction of every child within her bor ders.|Swedish botanist called Andrew Dahl, and 














——— There is not a child in the darkest street or nar-|Should therefore never be pronounced as if it 
OPERATIONS OF THE U. 8. MINT. rowest lane, or the most crowded court of that) Were spelt Dailia. Camellia should have both 
Coinage for November. most densely crowded city—no matter how desti-| ll’s pronounced pit was named after J = Kamel; 
tute he may be—there is not one so poor and|@ Jesuit, whose name is latinized Camellus, 
928.217 Double Sen $4,564,340 00 | friendless that he may not walk up to the door|Arbatus — a — on the first sylla- 
24,640 Eagles, 246,400 00|0f the best school-house in that great city, and) l@+ See Virgil's Iuclogues. 
38,256 Half Eagles, 191,280 00|demand the very best education which its wealth ae 
105,404 Quarter Eagles, 263,510 00\can procure. Nor does she stop there, sir. She TRIALS OF THE WORLD. 
216,079 Gold Dollars, 216,079 00/ has organized eighteen evening-schools, and pro-| This world is full of suffering; along the mournful 
612, 596 Pieces, $5,481,6 00 00 vided teachers for them, at which children and air, 


adults, whose necessities require them to labour! The notes of sad complaining are ringing everywhere ; 


















12.000 Half a 6.000 00 during the day, may attend during the evening| Love shieldeth not its idols from Death’s unsparing 
yon C 1 , \and receive the rudiments of education. Nay, dartss 

62,000 Quarter Dollars, 15,500 00) : : . 

137,500 Dimes, 13,750 00 more ; she has organized and established a Free! And the whole wide earth is teeming with crushed and 

60,000 Half Dimes, 3,000 00|Academy, where any child whose faculties and broken hearts, : 

500,200 3 Cent Pieces, 15,006 00|whose industry qualify him therefor, may re- 
——— ————— ceive, under able and accomplished teachers, and|¥et were no clouds of sorrow along our pathway 
1,384,296 Pieces, $5,534,865 00|with all the aids and appliances which money| “riven, 

COPPER. can command, an education equal to that afforded| This werld would be a Paradise we scarce would 

198,124 Cents, 1,931 24/in the best of your colleges throughout the state. change for Heaven. 
——— —————|And this, sir, without money and without price. The erring heart to purify, is sent the chastening rod, 
1,577,420 Pieces, $5,536,796 24) ay) this, sir, does New York city provide for the To discipline the spirit, and draw it nigh to God; 


Gold Bullion deposited for Coinage from Ist to)instruction of those into whose hands her desti- 


; : : ; 7 To raise th i 
30th November, 1851, inclusive— nies are to be committed. And all the property o raise the heart to Heaven with a meek and holy 


From California, $5,390,000 within her borders is taxed to pay the expense —— 
oa eee And silence its repini 
“ other sources, 60,000 thereof. The man with his hundreds of thou-|“"" coe ite vopinings that have bawed if to the 
, 








$5,450,000 sands, and without a single child to reap the ad- 
laa vantages of the schools, pays his tax for their 


Silver Bullion deposited in same time, $28,800 ; ; 
A large supply of small gold coin remains on SUPPOt, and feels that he is only doing the duty 


hand beyond demands of depositors. which he Swar'se the community in a hich he 
E. C. Daze. Treasurer of the Mint, |lives and with which his interests are identified, 
The tax-payers there, onerous as is the tax im- 


posed upon them, make no complaints that their 


We may not see the purpose why our hearts are 
pierced and riven, 

Yet with a full undoubting trust let us still look to 
Heaven. 


This life is full of trial, yet we know that One 


The total coinage of gold from January to No- 
7 = y above 


vember, inclusive, amounts to $46,139,131: 


Gold. Silver. | 3 cents. )Copper.| Total. _|Property is taken for the use of others without| Looks ever down upon us with a sympathising love, 
Jan. | 2,620,966) 76,950 7,277| 2,705,103 | their consent, or that they are compelled to edu-| And pitieth our infirmities though others may deride, 
Feb. 5,082,987) 15,500 16,861) 5,115,348 |cate children not theirown. They feel that they| For the heart has not a sotrow with which he was 
ie. oeae ; a eae one Desens are parts of the society in which they live—that net tried. 
pri § | y . . . . . 
May, 3201262 ? 37,639 9. 699 370 48°59 ‘ they hold their possessions in subordination to 


iti ietv— - their | Oh, let ient; 
June, | 3,653,248) 18,050) 28,395/10,165 3,709,858 the necessities of that society—and that: their)? rs iy then be patient; be meek and murmur 
July.,| 3,240,495| 13,700| 21,582| 8,215) 3,283,992| interest, as well as their duty, compels them to 
Aug.,| 4,078,329] 14,000| 10,566] 7,964) 4,110,859 aid in the education of all its children.””—Cham-| Though clouds and gloom and shadows surround our 
it i ? earthly lot, 


Sept.,| 4,007,423) 27,700} 18,459] 5,352 4,143,034|bers’s Journal. 
Oct., | 5,231,019) 33,700) 15,006] 6,650 5,286.375 And when the heart repineth, think of that Holy 
One 


Nov.,| 5,481,609) 38,250) 15,006; 1,931) 5,536,796 
Who meekly bore and suffered to win for us a crown. 


—=—— 
SLOW AND RAPID COMPOSITION. 















46,139,13 1:246,650 146,653'91,988 46,624,519 
The following table will show the deposits of the 


Speed ia composition isa questionable advan- 
tage. Poetic history records two names which We know that life hath mysteries, for God hath not 










precious metals for each mohth—Jan. to Nov., in-#may represent the rapid and the thoughtful designed 

clusive,—of the present year; from which it appears{ pen—Lope de Vegaand Miltion. Wesee one|To shed his great Omniscience on the lowly finite 

that California has contributed $41,117,900. pouring out verses more rapidly than a sec- mind. 

Seni - ee Silver. ee retary could write them ; the other building up,| But when = soul is ransomed, and the fount of life 

February 2'861),000 140.000] 17,5001 3.007'700/!" the watches of the dark, a few. majestic unsealed, 

March, ? 2,634,500 37,000 8.4010 2'679,400 lines. = oe = aeikens - eels mind shall grasp infinity and all will be revealed. 

April 2,785,500, 75,000] 18,000| 2,878,500|compressed into a single volume ; the otner.to) . 

May, 3,205,600, 65,600] 14,800 3,786,288 | be spread abundantly over forty-six quartos, | Then let us place the anchor of qur confidence and, 

June, are eee 60,000] 11,700] 3,641,700| One gaining fifieen pounds; the other a hun- trust ; 

july, 3,053,000] 77,000) 13,800 3,163,800| dred thousand ducats. One sitting at the door| the might of the Creator, the Qmnipotent and” 
ugust, 4,048,800] 96,000} 29,000) 4,173,800 : ina coarse Just, \ 

September, 3,960,500 75,000 8,700 4,044,100 af -hia: hease, whenthe Pets argo by a few| Whose will we may not question, nor his hidden mo- 

October 4,670,000] 75,000)'21,500| 4’706'500\C8* Of gray cloth, and visited only by a few , 

November, 5,390,000 60,000 20,800 5,475,800 learned men from foreign countries; the other tives tell, 


os 
ee 








followed by crowds whenever he appeared, | Yet rest in His assurance that «« He doeth all things 
Total, —_|41,117,900/820,600| 154,200/42,557,588| while wven-the children shouted after him with = 
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EXCHERS WANTED.—The situation of Princi- PRING GARDEN DRY GOODS STORE FOR < VANS’ FIRE AND THIEF PROOF SAFES, for 
T pal Teacher in the Boys department of Friends 5S) FRIENDS —JOHN J. LYTLE, 8. E. cor. 7th & B's Merchants, Storekeepers, and others; a full asssort- 
Central School of this city will be vacant on the First Spring Garden Sts , desires to call We particular atten- ment of the varivus sizes now in store, which have 
of Second month next. tion of Friends to his large stock of Fall Goods. tav-/never failed to afford security against FIRE OR 

It is desirable that it be filled by en individual not ing been @veral years in business and become fully ac-' BERGLARS, having WITHSTOOD THE TEST OF 
only competent in literary acquirements, but a consisi- quainted with the tastes of Friends, it is his desire to} BOTH without injury or loss to the owners in any in- 


ent Friend, possessed of the requisi'e qualifications for make it emphatically a Friends’ atore; and more atten- 


conducting a well regulated Friends school. 
Applications will also be received for one or more 
Assistants for the same department, either male or fe- 
male: all which may be made in writing, addressed to 
the “ Visiting Committee,” and left with . 
William Wharton, No. 130 Spruce Street. 
Anthony P. Morris, No. 27 3North 9th street. 
Catharine H. Troman, 102 Worth 7th “ 
Ann A. Townsend, No. 254 North 4th 
or with JACOB M. ELLIS, Clerk of Vis. Com. 
11th mo. 29—tf. 


i“ 


IFE INSURANCE.—THE GIRARD LIFE IN- 
SURANCE, ANNUITY ann TRUST COM- 
PANY OF PHILADELPHIA.— Office, No. 132 
Chesnut street, the first door east of the Custom House— 
Charter Perpetual—Capital $300,000, paid in and in- 
vested, which together with the accumulated premium 
Fund, afford ample security to the insured—continue to 
make Insurance on Lives on the most favorable terms. 

They act as Executors, T'rustees, or Guardians under 
last Wills and Testaments, 

The Company add a BONUS periodically to the 
Insurances for Life. The first Bonus was appropriated 
in December, 1844, and the second Bonus in December 
1849, amounting to an average of more than'sixty per 
cent. on the Premiumis paid. The following are a few 
examples: 

oe of Policy 
Sum ble at the decease 
originally Bonuses or lof the party—to be 

Policy, insured. additions. increased by future 

ladditions. 


$1,262 50 
3,156 25 
2,475 00 


No. 58, | $ 
No. 89,| 2500 
No. 276,| 2000 
No.338,| 5000 | 1,187 50 6,187 50 
&e. | &e. &e. &e. 


Pamphlets containing table of rates and explanations, 
forms of application, and further information, ean be 
had at the Office. 
THOMAS RIDGWAY, President. 
JOHN F. JAMES, Actuary. 


$262 50 
626 25 
475 00 


11mo,15—6m. 
DAMSON & ROBERTS, WHOLESALE AND 
RETAIL DRY GUODS.—Adamson & Roberts 
have just opened, and are constantly receiving, at No. 
246 N. Second between Cailowhill and Willow, a new 
and handsome assortment of Fancy and Staple Dry 
Goods, consisting in part of Cloths, Cassimeres and 
Vestings, Black and Fancy Dress Silks, English and 
French Merinoes, Mous de laines, Cashmeres, Linens, 
Furnishing Goods, &c., which they intend selling at 
the lowest cash prices, and to which the attention oj 
those wishing to purchase is respectfully invited. 
THOMAS ADAMSON, 


10th mo. 4—Smos. T. ELLWOOD ROBERTS. 


EW FALL GOODS.—We have just received an 
assortment of Fall Dress Goods, which we have 
aken unusual pains to select. Among our stock are:J 


|tion will be paid to keeping up a stock of plain goodsthan 
any other. He has as usual a full stock of French Me- 
irinoes, Lyonese Cloths, Alpacas, De Laines, Black and 
Plain Styles Silks, Prints, &c. Venetian and Vienna 
Cloths, new and desirable goods; Cachmere-de-Bege, a 
small lot of that scarce article just received. In book 
Muslins and Handkerchiefs, his stock is large and, hav- 
ing purchased them under peculiar circumstances, is en- 
abled to sell them at very reduced prices. 

A full assortment of Bleached and Brown Muslins, 
very low by the piece. Friends are respectfully invited 
to call before purchasing elsewhere. 

10th mo. 18th—3mo. 


| RCILVOUN BOARDING 

YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—This institution 
| will commence its first session on the first Second day 
of the Eleventh month next,and continue twenty weeks. 
|A large and commodious house has been erected ex- 
\pressly for school .purposes, admirably adapted to the 
health and comfort of the pupils, being well ventilated 
jand supplied with bathing apartments. It is situated 
in the village of Ercildoun, Chester Co. Pa.,ina 
healthy, moral, and intelligent neighborhood, three miles 
south of Coatsville on the Philadelphia and Columbia 
railroad. Pupils conveyed from the fatter place to the 
school free of charge. 

All the branches of a thorough education will be 
taught, including Chemistry, Physiolgy, Astronomy and 
Rhetoric. A good assortment of apparatus has been ob- 





jand bonuses paya- |tained to give appropriate illustrationsto the course of 


Lectures which will be delivered once a week, on various 
Scientific subjects. There is a daily mail to and from 
the place. 

The terms for Tuition, Boarding, and Washing, are 
$50 per session, one half payable at the commence- 
ment and the remainder at the end of eac_htime. 
culars, stating particulars, can be obtained by addres- 
sing the Principal, Ercildoun, Chester Co. Pa. 

SMEDLEY DARLINGTON, Principal. 
8th mo. 9th—3 mos. 


eras oh ee BOARDING SCHOOL, 
BUCKS CO., PA., FOR YOUNG MEN AND 
BOYS.—The Winter Session will commence the 
first second day in the Eleventh mo.,and close with 
the last week in the Third month of 1852. 

All the branches of athorough English Education are 





taught practically, together with Drawing and the Lan- 


guages. 


A regular course of Scientific Lectures is delivered 


each session. 


Terms.—English course, with Mathematics and Board, 


SCHOOL FOR: 


Cir-} 


stance. 
ALSO—In store and for sale: 
SEAL AND LETTER COPYING PRESSEs, 
TRUCKS for moving Boxes, Bales, &c , in Stores. 
DRUGGISTS’ PRESSES, with Cylinders and Pans. 
PACKING LEVERS, for Dry Goods Stores, &e, 
PORTABL* SHOWER BA'FHS, of new construe- 
\tion, suitable for warm and cold water. 
| REFRIGERATOR for keeping Meats, Butter, Milk, 
|&o, in dining room, hall, or cellar. 
WATER FILTERS, for purifying muddy or bad 
water, caused by rains, limestone, marl, or other causes, 
OLIVER EVANS, 
Sep. 6-tf 618. Second I door below Chesnut st. 


] EMOVAL.—Enmmor Kimuer Jr, would iniorm his 

friends that he has removed, and is now engagea 
with Isaac M. Ashton, No. 172 Market street, 41h door 
above 5th street, where he would be pleased to see all 
those in want of Hats or Caps, feeling confident that 
satisfaction will bé rendered in regard to price or qual- 
ity. An assortment of plain hats for Friends always kept 
on hand or made to order, 





“ppg for Friends. — Neat Patterns Three 
Ply ; Superfine and low priced Ingrain Carpet- 
|ings, also Entry and Stair Carpetings in great variety 
of pattern; Woolen Druggets from half yard to four 
| yards wide, also Bordered Woolen Floor Cloths all sizes, 
| Table and Stand Covers, . 
OIL CLOTHS, all widths from one foot to 24 
feet wide, Hearth Rugs and door rugs, sheep skins and 
|door mats of every description, all of which will be sold 
)at the lowest market prices by 
HARTLEY & KNIGHT 
148 South Second street, 5 doors above Spruce. Philad. 
—_ _ — " 


EYRE & LANDELL, 
8. W. CORNER FOURTH AND ARCH 
Philadelphia, 
ave established a store where Friends now resort to 
procure 
GOOD SILKS for DRESSES, 
Plain style of M De Laines, 
Shawls, to suit plain taste, 
Neat Ginghams and Calicoes, 
Merinoes, Cobourg and Alpacas 
Good uslins by the piece, 
Fine Blankets and Bed Quilts, 
Cloths, Cassimeres and Vestings, 
Plain Style Cloth Table Covers, 
Friends’ Mitts, Glopes and Hosiery. 
E. & L. bave at all times a fine stock of Cap Crape, 
|Crapliesse, Gauze, Book Muslins, French Blonde, Tar- 


| 





Ul 





$70. Drawing $10, Latin and Greek $10, French | letan, and other cap stuffs, not only of the first quality 


;and German $10, 
Simpson T. Vansant, Teacher of Languages. 
N. B. Circulars may be had at this office. 
5th mo. 2—tf, 


HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOI, FOR| 


BOYS, Near Crosswicks, Burlington Co. N. J., 


The Winter term of thisinsitution will commence von 
17th of 11th mo, 1851, and will continue for twenty- 


two weeks, 


Terms—Sixty dollars per session, including tui- 


GEO. A. NEWBOLD, Principal. 


|bat in the best order, 
Epwanrp E. Eyre. 
Jan 11—tf. 


| BAYRIENDS DRY GOODs STORE, No, 79 Arch St 
between 2nd. and 3rd. north side. 
CHARLES ADAMS 
Invites the especial attention of Frienns to his stock of 
PLAIN GOODS. 
Care is taken to have the most approved kinds of such 
articles as are suited to the Prain Traps, and at the 
LOWEST PRICES. 


Wasarneton J, Lanprett. 


Plain Mous de Laines, suitable for Friends, 
‘Fancy do do. all wool. 
Changeable and Rich Lustre Black Silks. 


tion, board, washing, mending, stationary, fuel and 
lights, the use of all necessary books, &«. except mathe- 
matical books and instruments. One half payable in| 


Linens anv Furnisuine Goons, in great variety, at 
jower than market prices. 





Brocade and Plain Alpacas. 

French and Coburg Merinos, Paramettas, &c, 

Mousseline de Bege. ; 

Beautiful English Prints, Friends’ style. 

Fancy > “ and Merrimac. 

Book Muslin Hedks., fresh importation, with [the 
usual assortment of Cassimeres, Sattinets, Flannels, 
&c., &., for Fall and Winter. st 

We have also a complete assortm o of Black and 

slins, all widths, and very cheap. 
ee JAMES SMEDLEY, 


9th mo.3d. No. 8 N. Fifth Street. 


OTICE. REMOVAL.—Charles C. Edwards ine 
furms his friends that he has removed his Flour 
Store to No. 395 Market St. below Eleventh, im medi- 
ately opposite the Philadelphia, Wilmington and Balti- 
more Railroad Depot. The finest brands of Family 
Flour constantly on band et the lowest price for cash. 


advance, the otherin the middle of the term. 
H. W. RIDG‘VAY. 


OS"Stages meet the early morning and 2 o’clock 
|P. M. lines from Philadelphia to Bordentown, and 


pass the school. 10th mo, 25th, ’51. 


CARD.—The Undersigned wishes to inform his 
customers and friends, that he has removed his 

store from No. 91 North Third Street,to 52 North Fourth. 
west side, a few doors above Arch st., and grateful to bis 
customers for their favors heretofore extended, he re- 


quests a continuance of the same. 


In addition to a well selected stock of Cloths, Cassi- 


EACHER WANTED.—A Teacher wanted in the 
Male Department of the Friends’ School in Salem, 
New Jersey. Satisfactory references will be required. 


Persons applying will address ; 
Salem, 10th mo.4—3t. CLEMENT ACTON. 


EDDING AND FEATHERS! — Mattresse® 
Cushions, Beds, Bolsters and pillows of all kinds 
ready made or made to order, at short notice 
FEATHERS of all qualities, 
BLANKETS, Marseilles QUILTS and COMFORT- 
ABLES, 
Also a full assortment of TICKINGS always on 


meres and Vestings, which he will make up to order| hand, all for sale at the lowest prices b 


at reasonable prices, and at short notice, he intends keep 
ing a good assortment of Furnishing Goods, such as- 
Suspenders, Shirt's 


Stocks, Cravats, Handkerchiefs, 
Bosoms, Collars, Drawers, Under Shirts, &c. 
Respectfully; WILLIAM HAWKINS. 


HARTLEY eKNIGAT, 
148 South Second Street, 5 doors above Spruce, Philed. 
N. B. Feathers baked or scalded and Maitresses 
REPAIRED 
4th mo. 20th.—tf, 





